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my ability soothe and cheer her, but a word or two of kindness from a black coat might make all the difference.' *
Though proud, as I have said, he was the kindest of men to his inferiors. "How dismal it must be for poor Eliza" [the housekeeper] "who has no friends to go to, who must stop in the kitchen all day. As I think of her I feel inclined to go back" [from the Club] "and sit in the kitchen with her, but I daresay I shouldn't amuse her much, and after she had told me about the cat, and how her father was, we should have nothing more to say to one another," he wrote to Mr. Brookfield whom, years after, when he was in America, he begged, "If you are taking a drive some day, do go and pay a visit to my good cook and housekeeper Grey, and say you have heard from me, and that I am very well and making plenty of money, and that Charles" [the valet] "is well and is the greatest comfort to me. It will comfort the poor woman all alone in poor 36 yonder." "I always write to him, Dear John," he said, speaking of an old attached servant In his mother's house. It was John who, on his own confession, taught Mrs. Ritchie as a child to sip porter out of a pint pot, and always took her part when she was naughty.
A proud, sensitive, charitable man, this; religious, too, and with the keenest sense of humour and a great sadness. Religion, though little mentioned in his books, was much in his thoughts. "O awful, awful name of God! Light unbearable! Mystery unfathomable! Vast-ness immeasurable!" he once exclaimed. But he rarely spoke of it.
1' One Sunday evening in December,'' Dr. John Brown has recorded, "Thackeray was walking with two friends